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The Secretary Says: 

In determining the conditions of labor and the 
relations between management and labor, I think 
that management and labor can work together in 
peacetime as well as in wartime if the Government 
exercises its proper role. 

Labor and management and the Government 
during wartime proved their ability to work 
together for the common good. I believe that 
the preservation of our democracy in peacetime 
provides the highest motivation for organization 
of management and of labor, local or national, 
working cooperatively for a good which is bigger 
than either of them. 

And the Government can make its contribution 
toward economic democracy by finding more and 
more opportunities at all levels for participation 
by the affected groups in the making of decisions 
by Government agencies. To the extent that 
the affected groups—labor, industry, agriculture, 
and the consumer—can make their own determi- 
nations under joint action, the Government must 
encourage and protect such action. 

To the extent that independent Government 
action is required, in whatever field, the particular 
groups who are most concerned and best informed 
should be called upon to act in advisory capacities 

If the Government, the individuals, and the 
groups to which the latter belong will work 
together in this manner, we will have democracy 
in action. We will have gone a long way toward 
achieving economic democracy and _ preserving 
our freedom. 
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Director-General David A. Morse of the Inter- 

tional Labor Organization, during a Washington 

sit in May, discussed his organization’s plans for 
he future, the recent Montevideo conference, and 
the Geneva meeting in June with President Tru- 
man, Secretary of State Acheson, Secretary of 
Labor Tobin, and national labor leaders. 

The Geneva International Labor Conference, 
annual meeting of this international government- 
labor-emplover parliament, convened June 8 with 
nearly all of the 61 member nations represented. A 
full delegation of about 30 persons represented the 
United States and its labor and employer groups. 

Since he resigned as United States Under Secre- 
tary of Labor to accept the ILO appointment last 
September, Morse has made his headquarters in 
Geneva. From Switzerland he has traveled to a 
number of the [LO’s member countries, including 
England, France, Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay, 
learning at first hand the problems of those coun- 
tries, and discussing ways in which the ILO can 


he of assistance to its members 


Technical Assistance 


Morse and President Truman talked over the 
[LO’s technical assistance program and its relation 
to the now famous Point Four of President Tru- 
man’s inaugural message. At his inauguration the 
President said: 

“We must embark on a bold new program for 
making the benefits of our scientific advances and 
industrial progress available for the improvement 
and growth of underdeveloped areas dies 
This should be a cooperative enterprise in which 
all nations work together through the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies wherever 
practicable. It must be a world-wide effort for the 
achievement of peace, plenty, and freedom.”’ 

Morse, as the chief of one of the specialized 
agencies referred to, talked of the [LO’s concern 
with the human resources of undeveloped areas. 


Morse, of ILO, Discusses ‘Point Four’ With President Truman 





He explained to the President the [LO’s plans for 
the training of skilled workers to run the machines 
of new industries. He also talked of the necessity 
for the establishment of national employment 
services to insure efficient use of available man- 
power. The President, who also is an expert on 
employment-service organization, was particularly 
interested in the ILO’s work in this field 

Morse later went to Lake Success for a meeting 
with Trygve Lie and the heads of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. There they dis- 
cussed the plans for cooperative international ac- 
tion in providing technical assistance 


Report to Delegates 


The ILO’s Director-General then returned to 
Geneva to report to the delegates at the Thirty- 
second Session of the International Labor Con- 
ference. It is customary ILO procedure for the 
Director-General to report to the annual confer- 
ence on the work of the organization for the past 
year and its plans for the future. In his first report 
Morse proposed a new emphasis in ILO policy 
These proposals would expand the executive tech- 
nical and regional activities of the organization 
Such expansion, the Director-General says, is 
necessary to meet the world demand for ILO tech- 
nical assistance. “There is a sense of urgency about 
getting the job done,” he said. He pointed out that 
nothing could more gravely jeopardize the useful- 
ness of the LLO than failure to adapt to changing 
circumstances. 

His report made clear that the giving of techni- 
cal assistance is not a new activity for the ILO. It 
recalled that the ILO for years has assisted mem- 
ber governments in dealing with the practical prob- 
lems of the preparation and administration of 
social policy and legislation. This has been done by 
the sending of ILO missions to assist governments 
at their request. The new ILO program proposed 
by the Director-General would expand these activ- 
ities and give them new importance 














































In justification, the Director-General cited the 
demand in the underdey eloped areas for industrial- 
ization, increased production, and improved living 
standards. In order to assist these countries, he 
said, the ILO must be prepared to give technical 
assistance on the spot. As an example of the kind 
of activity proposed, he cited the recent establish- 
ment of an ILO field office for training in India. 


He cautioned against any misunderstanding of 


this change in emphasis. His report made it clear 
that in expanding the executive and advisory func- 
tions of the ILO, there is to be no reduction in the 
importance and authority of the International 
Labor Conference. The conference, which serves 
as an international parliament on labor questions, 
will continue its legislative action and will, he 
said, ‘always remain the expression of the organ- 
ization’s social conscience, the forum for that 
exchange of ideas, views, and experience which has 
in the past contributed so much to the stimulation 


of world-wide social progress.”’ 


Montevideo Conference 


A detailed program of aid that might be given 
by the International Labor Organization in the 
industrial development of Latin America was ap- 
proved on May 7 by the ILO’s Fourth Conference 
of American States Members. Meeting at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, the conference adopted at the 
final session a resolution favoring the social and 
economic development of the American continent 

The action dealing with the American Republics 
was one of several adopted by the conference. It 
dealt with the general principles of industrializa- 
tion and outlined specific steps to be taken in 
the over-all fields of manpower utilization and 
technical assistance. 

The resolution stated that the ILO’s comprehen- 
sive manpower program, put into action some 
months ago in European countries, should be 
extended to Latin America and adapted to meet 
Latin American needs. 
trade-union 


The subject of infringement of 


rights in Peru and Venezuela also received the 
attention of the delegates, who adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the ILO’s Director-General to watch 
developments in those countries on alleged viola- 
tions of freedom of association. Before the close 
of the conference, the Director-General announced 
that he from the 


had accepted an invitation 


2 








Government of Venezuela for an ILO missivr 
The mission will investigate social problems an 
the development and functioning of trade-union 

Other resolutions adopted dealt with improv: 
ment of conditions of life and work of indigenou 
populations, conditions of employment of agr 
cultural workers, and methods of settling labo 


disputes, 


Coal Group in Pittsburgh 


The ILO’s Industrial Committee on Coal Min 
concluded its April meeting at Pittsburgh with th 
adoption of three reports to serve as policy guide 
for employers, workers, and governments of coal 
producing countries. 

The report on hours of work called for revisio: 
of the ILO’s 1935 convention on hours of work i: 
coal mines bringing it into line with prevailin 
social, economic, and technical conditions in th 
Unite 
States and Canadian employers who prefer to 


industry It included the objections of 
establish hours of work by collective bargainin 
rather than by international convention. 

The report on the retraining of disabled mine 
made concrete proposals to assist the mining indus 
try itself in the vocational retraining of miners 
who can be reemployed within the industry. 

The committee also approved a report on thy 
protectionfoffyoung workers underground. 





David A. Morse, Director-General of the ILO, calls 


on President Truman to discuss action on the program 


for developing the backward areas of the world. 
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Bargaining Emphasized in Labor Set-Up for Atomic Plants 


President names William H. Davis 


to labor relations post 


William H. Davis, New York lawyer and former 
hairman of the National War Labor Board, has 
een appointed by President Truman to head up 

new and unusual labor relations set-up in the 
Nation’s Government-owned, privately operated 
itomic energy plants. Two other members of the 

zroup are to be named later. 

The panel is being established under a policy of 
full and free collective bargaining for settlement 
of labor-management problems, without resort to 
strikes or lock-outs or other interruptions to pro- 
luction except when all other means of settlement 
have failed. 

A special presidential commission, made up of 
Davis, E. E. Witte, and 
mended the policy, emphasizing that the panel is 


Aaron Horvitz, recom- 
to be a part-time job and ‘would not be a substi- 
tute for collective bargaining.” 

The commission recommended against special 
labor relations legislation for workers in atomic 
energy establishments estimated to number about 
70,000 and located mostly at Hanford, Wash., 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., Los Alamos, N. Mex., Chicago, 
Ill., and Upton, N. Y. 

Among the major operators of such plants are 
Carbide «& 
Electric, 


Carbon Chemicals Corp., General 


Associated Universities, Inc., and the 
Universities of California and Chicago 

Major unions in these operations include United 
Chemical Workers (CIO), AFL Atomie 
AFL Building Trades, 


Association of Machinists, 


Trades 
Councils, International 
and some other inde- 


pendent unions. 


Jurisdiction Authorized 


Under the report as approved, the panel is 


authorized to take jurisdiction of any labor- 
management dispute “which collective bareaining 
and the normal processes of conciliation have 
failed to resolve and which threatens to interfere 
with an essential part of the atomic energy pro- 
gram.” 

Private contractors and unions will be required 


to agree that when a dispute arises there shall be 
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William H. Davis 


no strike or lockout and no change In eXisting 
terms and conditions of employment before the 
panel takes jurisdiction. Thereafter existing con- 


ditions will be continued until the panel acts, 


that a time limit could bi 


except designated Lo! 
action by the panel 

In such cases, the report said, “if the panel is 
unable to effect a settlement of the dispute by 
voluntary agreement, then it may in its discretion 
proceed to recommend such terms and conditions 
of settlement as the panel may deem appropriate, 
and for 30 days thereafter the status quo shall be 
maintained.” 

The report urged that the proposals be viven a 
2- or 3-vear trial. “If they failed to secure conti- 
nuity of production at any vital Government- 
owned, privately operated atomic energy installa- 
tion, the effect would be to throw the full r spon- 
sibility back into the hands of th 
it added 


Agreements and consent elections in the deter- 


\tomic Energy 
Commission,” 
mination of bargaining units and representatives 


were urged by the commission ‘in preference to 
contested proceedings before the National Labor 


Relations Board.” 


Production and Employment in the Steel Industry 
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Steel Production Reaches New Peak During First of 1949 


The steel industry produced a record total of 


24,000,000 tons of raw steel in the first quarter of 


1949, according to a study 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
aided by plentiful supplies of s¢ rap, pig ion, al d 
electric powe! by the absence of industrial dis- 
putes and by the additional facilities made avail- 
able since 1946 

totaled 66,600,000 


Steel 


production m 1946 


tons, a sharp decline from the wartime peak of 


90,000,000 in 1944. A major ste l strike in January 
1946 and industry wide coal stoppages in April 
and November were primarily responsible for the 
vear’s low production, By the latter half of 1946 
began to be limited by 


however, production 


material, power, and ecupacity shortages 


conducted by the 


Its operations were 


Facing the unexpectedly heavy demand from 


both domestic and foreign sources, the steel 


began an expansion program in 1947 
3,000,000 tons by addi 


industry 
Capacity pwas increased 
tions of new facilities and use of improved tech- 
nological methods. As a result, production for the 
year rose to $4,900,000 despite shortages ol 
scrap, minor coal stoppages in June and July, and 
electric power curtailments. The continued high 
demand for steel was reflected in the appearance 
market and “conversion” 


of a “gray” agree 


ments—purchase of undesired steel products to be 
reshaped into required forms 
In 1948, 88,530,000 tons of steel were produced 
Facilitating production were 
1,900,000 tons to 


a peacetime record 


the addition of industry's 
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‘apacity, the greater availability of scrap and pig 
ron, and an uninterrupted flow of electric power. 





Some curtailment of production was caused by an 
ndustry-wide coal strike in March and a minor 
toppage in July. 

The high rate of operations and production 
luring 1948 and the first quarter of 1949 brought 
teel supply more nearly into balance with demand. 
This was indicated by the elimination of the 
‘gray’? market, a drop in the number of conver- 
sion agreements, and a decreasing dependence on 
the allocation machinery. In addition, labor turn- 
over data suggested a decline in the industry’s 
expansion. Hiring during the first quarter of 1949 
fell to the lowest level in the postwar period and 
lav-offs increased slightly 


Employment Rise 


Employment in the industry has followed the 
trend of production very closely. Employment in 
March 1949 totaled 546,000, an 


100,000 workers over January 1946 


increase of 


Average weekly earnings similarly rose in the 
“round” of wage-rate 
increases The 
February 1946, April 1947, 


reflected in average hourly earnings. 


postwar period as each 
rounds 
1947—are 

As a result 

the latter increased 41 percent from January 1946 


was achieved three 


and July 


to March 1949, and average weekly earnings in- 
creased 44 percent from $44.93 to $64.65 over the 
same period. Average weekly hours varied little, 


rising only 2 percent 


Hours and Earnings in the Steel Industry 
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Sickness, Disability Laws 
Passed in Two More States 


The problem of providing for loss of income 
because of non-work-connected sickness or injury 
has received considerable attention in the States 
Fifteen of 
the States and Alaska considered bills to provide 


meeting in legislative session this year 


benefits for such disability, and in two, New York 
and Washington, the bills became law. This makes 
a total of five States providing such benefits 
Rhode Island enacting its law in 1942, California 
in 1946, and New Jersey in 1948 

New York provides weekly benefits, based on 
wages received, ranging from $10 to $26 for a maxi- 
mum of 13 weeks inany one yeal The Washington 
act provides benefits of $10 to $25 for a maximum 
of 26 weeks. The Washington plan will be financed 
by a tax of 1 percent on an employee's wages up 
In New Yor! tion is made 


] : 
. GIST 


to $3.000 a vear 


between persons who are disabled while working 
and those disabled during a period of un mploy- 
ment. For the former the fund is financed by em- 
ployee contributions of one-half of 1 percent of 
wages received, but not more than 30 cents a week 


The employer pays the additior 
Cover Unemployed 


To provide benefits for workers disabled while 
tenth of 


l percent of wages rece ived, with a limit of 6 ec nts 


unemploved, a special contribution of on 


a week, is required of employees up to June 30, 
1950. An equal amount is 
After June 30, 
be financed by an annual assessment on all insur 


paid by employers 


1950, however, such benefits will 


ance Carriers i the amount required to maintain 
adequate reserves. 
Both State laws provide for a waiting period of 


1 week for each disability, and both provide for 


payment of benefits for part weeks of disability 
Private plans for such sickness and disability 
insurance are permitted in both States, subject to 
approval of the administrator of the act 
plans provide for the payment of benefits at least 
disability benefits under the 
Washingt 


certain other specified standards 


as favorable as the 


State plans, and, in on, if they meet 


Washington is coordinating th 


the unemployment insurance administration whil 
New York has put the law's administration under 


the workmen's compensation board 















































Secretary Tobin Names 
Five Apprentice Committees 
Maurice J. 
appointed five national joint management-labor 


Secretary of Labor Tobin has 
apprenticeship committees in the building trades 
as the policy-recommending bodies in their respec- 
tive trades to the Bureau of Apprenticeship. These 
trades are the electrical, painting and decorating, 
sheet-metal work, bricklaying, and stained-glass 
work. 

It is anticipated that numerous other national 
trade apprenticeship committees will request this 
Federal recognition. At present national joint 
apprenticeship committees are established in 15 
skilled trades, including the 5 mentioned. The 
other 10 are plumbing; steamfitting; carpentry; 
asphalt, and composition 


plastering; cement, 


finishing; roofing; tile setting; terrazzo work; 


photoengraving; machinist and tool and die 
making. 

One of the major functions of these trade com- 
mittees is the formulation of national apprentice- 
ship standards for the guidance of local employer 
and labor groups in setting up apprentice-training 
programs and organizing local joint committees 
to direct the These 
formulated with the assistance of the Bureau of 


programs. standards are 
Apprenticeship, and published in booklets by the 
Sureau for circulation to local groups concerned 
with apprentice training. 

Until recently Federal 
given only to the Federal Committee on Appren- 


recognition had been 
ticeship and to the General Committee on Appren- 


ticeship for the Construction Industry. The 
Federal Committee is the national joint manage- 
ment-labor policy-recommending body to the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship on apprentice training 
in all trades and industries. The General Com- 
mittee, which is equally representative of national 
organizations, functions 


contractor and labor 


similarly with respect to all building trades. 


Cost Correction 
The price of the revised Dictionary of Occupa- 
Printing 


available at Government g 
, is $3.50 for volume I 


tional Titles, 
Office, Washington 25, D.C 
and $2 for volume I], instead of $3 and $2.50 re- 
spectively as stated in the May Labor Information 
Bulletin 








1948 Housing Starts 
Crowded 1925 Record Peak 


American builders started 86,000 new permanent 
nonfarm dwelling units in April—a 39-percent in- 
crease over March, but 14 percent under April 1948 
starts, when homebuilding was approaching the 
highest monthly rate on record. Preliminary Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ estimates show 244,000 
new dwellings put under construction during the 
first 4 months of 1949, 13 percent under the same 
period of 1948. 

Complete reports of housing starts for 1948 have 
boosted the annual total to 931,300 units. This 
marks a 23-year record in housing activity, and is 
only 5,700 units under the historic 937,000-unit 
peak in 1925. 

Expenditures and Employment 

Expenditures for all new construction accom- 
plished during April 1949 increased seasonally to 
1.368 billion dollars, but for the first 
February 1945 showed no gain when compared 


time since 


with the same month in the previous year. 

For the first 4 months of 1949, 5 billion dollars 
was spent for new construction, against 4.8 billion 
dollars for the corresponding period of 1948. Pri- 
vately financed work, at 3.8 billion dollars, was 5 
percent under last year’s January—April total, with 
residential building down 15 percent, industrial 
construction down 19 percent, and commercial 


building off 7 percent. Partially offsetting these 


drops was a 53-percent increase in the combined 
dollar outlay for private educational, recreational, 
religious, and hospital building. Also, because of 
work done on electric light and power facilities, 
privately financed public utility construction was 
higher by 14 percent. 

Dollar outlays for public construction, at 1.8 bil- 
lion dollars, scored a 43-percent gain over the 
January-April 1948 period. Educational building 
(all State and locally financed) was up 83 percent 
while the increase in hospital construction was 
threefold. Important advances occurred in work 
on highways, conservation and development, and 
sewer and water facilities. 

Employment by construction contractors totaled 
1,965,000 workers in mid-April 127.000 over the 
revised March estimate and $2,000 above the num- 
ber employed in mid-April 1948. 
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See How GPO Works 


German 
Government 


trainees tour the 

Printing Office. 
Left to right: James F. Taylor, 
Labor Department ; Otto Theiss, 
Adolf Engelhardt, Georg Am- 
Fritz Schramm, all of 
Germany; H. Potter, 
Labor Department. Not piec- 
tured are Siegfried Kuhn and 
Mathais Masseling, who are also 


mon, 


stewart 


members of the German group. 

















Second German Trade-Union Group Studies Techniques in U.S. 


The second group of leading German labor-unton 
officials visiting the United States to learn the 
techniques of modern, democratic labor organiza- 
tions passed through Washington in May en route 
to various cities of the country. 

The 6 in the second group followed 11 others 
who arrived in April. While in Washington both 
groups toured Federal agencies dealing with labor 
affairs and visited the congressional galleries. 
They talked with members of congressional labo 
committees and met union leaders at the national 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Railway 
Labor Executives Association, and other labor- 
management organizations. In all, 50 German 
trade-unionists will come to the United States to 


study American labor methods 


Army Cooperation 

The Germans are visiting the 
under an agreement between the Department of 
the Army and the Department of Labor in cooper- 
ation with the Manpower Division of the Office of 
Military Government for the United States in Ger- 
many. The German unions select prospective or 
present leaders for the training, and the Manpower 
Division issues clearances before the trainees leave 
Crermany. 

All the trainees have anti-Nazi and anti-Com- 
munist records and are in positions where they are 
able to influence materially the development of a 
democratic trade-union movement in Germany 
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United States. 


Many have spent long periods in concentration 
camps and under Gestapo surveillance because of 
their trade-union and democratic convictions 
The trainees remain in the United States for 60 
days. The Labor Department’s Office of Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs arranges their program in co- 
operation with the AFL, CIO, and independent 
unions. It includes 1 wee 





< of general orientation in 
Washington, assignments in at least two major 
cities under local union sponsorship, and final sum- 
marization in Washington 


The Germans are visiting America 


plants, liv- 
ing with workers, observing wage negotiations, 
studying trade-unionism—such as apprenticeship, 
grievance procedures, collective bargaining, and 
workers’ education. In general, they are seeing how 
free and democratic unions operate tn our society, 

The six German visitors are now in Chicago, 
where they will study under the sponsorship of the 
Textile Workers Union (CIO). Others are in At- 
lanta, studying under the AFL headquarters; some 
are in Milwaukee and Madison, Wis., with the 
AFL. Another group is in Pittsburgh with the CLO 

Negotiations with the local unions are being car- 
ried on through the national headquarters of the 
unions in Washington. James F. Taylor is working 
on the program in the Office of International Labor 
Affairs. 

Secretary of Labor Tobin described the program 
as an “attempt to reinspire these workers and show 
them that democracy can work and that it’s worth 


the fight 





Following the introduction of new models which 
slowed assembly lines during January and Febru- 
ary, the automotive industry is adjusting to a 
buyers’ market, says the June Labor Market, 
publication of the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, Federal Security Agency. 

Domestic output of cars, trucks, and busses 
was 518,118 in March and 540,466 in April, the 
highest levels since 1929. 

Although output has reached a peak, there is 
evidence that demand is leveling off. New car pro- 
duction is upward for large companies, but some 
independent manufacturers are losing out as com- 
petition intensifies. Trucks have definitely hit a 
buyers’ market, and supply has overtaken demand 
for all except light trucks. Some parts manufac- 
turers have felt a slump in the replacement demand 
though new assembly orders have been firm. Eas 
ing of demand is generally interpreted as a return 
to normal seasonal prewar pattern 


Quick Sales 

By and large, cars were sold as fast as they were 
made this spring. March sales were well above Feb- 
ruary’s, and April's were encouraging. Two meves 
to ease credit controls also lent impetus to sales 
on March 7 the time limit for installment payments 
was extended to 21 months, and on April 27 to 24 
months 

Except for two major lines, new car prices were 
marked down even before backlog of demand had 
entirely disappeared or the ceneral level of steel 
prices had declined. Markdowns were light at first 
but were followed by slashes ranging as high as 15 
percent on some makes and models 

Backlog demand is declining, but is still large. 
New car registrations are keeping pace with out- 
put. The large number of over-age cars in use is 
expected to maintain demand at a steady level, 
assuming 12-year replacement 


More Materials 


Relief from the steel supply bottleneck has been 
felt with amazing swiftness. The general slowdown 
during January and February eased the pressure, 
and by March lack of materials rarely affected 
production or employment. 


Job Openings Declining as Auto Production Nears Demand 






































Employment maintained fairly high levels be 
tween September 1948 and January 1949, but was 
under the one-million all-time high of salaried and 
production workers reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for December and January a year 
ago. Between mid-January and mid-March 1949, 
market and price adjustments and changeovers to 
1949 models resulted in significant lay-offs. By 
March, however, retooling was about completed, 
the usual spring pick-up in sales had begun, and 
workers were beginning to be called back. In mid- 
March 233 establishments representing about 70 
percent of total employment in the industry re- 
ported 656,000 workers’on their pay rolls to local 
employment service offices. This represented a 
3.3-percent decline from the 678,000 employed in 
January; most of the decline came between Janu- 
ary and February, employment tending to level off 
between February and March 


Some Lay-Offs Large 


Minor employment fluctuations occurred in 
most plants, but several large lay-offs accounted 
for the volume of net employment decline of 
22,700 workers. Ninety-one establishments showed 
increases totaling 15,700, whereas 135 establish- 
ments reported eross declines totaling 38,400 
One manufacturer practically shut down opera- 
tions because of lack of orders, with 5,000 perma 
nent lay-offs and 7,000 more laid off on a tempo- 
Naturally, this decline affected 

A total of 6 plants had 
1,000 each 


contract cancellations, and generally reduced pro- 


rary basis only 
numbers of suppliers 
losses of more than Order declines, 
duction schedules affected establishments produce 
ing heavy trucks, busses, station wagons, high- 
priced cars, and various miscellaneous parts such 
as brake linings, transmissions, and gears. The 
“Big Three” companies were affected temporarily 
by retooling adjustments, as were numbers of other 
firms. Of less importance, additional employment 
drops were caused by labor disputes disrupting the 
flow of parts, new import controls affecting foreign 
markets, and discontinued installation of accesso- 
ries such as radios and heaters at the assembly line. 

Job openings have been scarce, and hiring has 
been primarily recall of laid-off workers. Gate 
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ipplications have increased, and many plants 
report many daily inquirers, especially when joks 
ire known to be available. Hiring needs are being 
met; supply of experienced workers with seniority 
vill probably continue in excess of demand for 
some time. 

It is difficult for new workers to enter the indus- 
ry, except in very specialized skills or in clerical 
vork. Under the surplus supply conditions, hiring 
specifications are usually rigid with regard to 
physical and skill requirements. By and large, 
women are not being hired in production work, 
though plants retain those who were taken on 
during the war. 


Phone Union Merger 
Discussed in Chicago 

The Communications Workers of America, rep- 
resenting 230,000 telephone workers in 40 States, 
in a 60-day membership referendum voted two to 
one to affiliate with the Congress of Industrial Or- 
vanizations. 

A CIO charter has been issued to the union. 
Amalgamation between CWA and other telephone 
groups in the CIO was scheduled to take place at 
a convention in Chicago. This will bring the union 
membership above 300,000 “almost immediately,” 
according to CWA spokesmen. Several unaffiliated 
phone unions have authorized membership referen- 
dums to go into the CIO union 

CWA leaders plan an organizing drive right after 
the amalgamation convention and predict member- 
ship will be “500,000 or more within 18 months.” 

CWA started operating as a national union in 
June 1947 after several years of preparatory work. 
[t is a successor to the National Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers, started in 1939 as a loosely knit 
federation of autonomous telephone unions. 

Most of CWA’s members are employed in the 
Bell System, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and its subsidiaries, including manufacturing. 
The union represents about 15,000 workers in inde- 
pendent phone companies. 

About half the members are switchboard opera- 
tors, approximately one-fifth of the remainder are 
clerical workers—ty pists, stenographers, clerks— 
and in other white-collar categories. Others are 
mainly craftsmen—linemen, cable splicers, install- 
ers, repairmen, building mechanics, janitors, and 
factory workers. 
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Steelworker Michael S. Harris 
Heads ECA Mission in Sweden 


The Economic Cooperation Administration’s 
mission in Sweden is now headed by a labor man 
Michael S. Harris, former district director of the 
United Steel Workers of America, is the second 
labor leader to be appointed a mission chief. The 
first is John Gross, of the Colorado Federation of 
Labor, who now heads the mission in Norway 
Harris’ appointment, announced by ECA Admin- 
istrator Paul G. Hoffman, was to become effective 


June 15 


M. S. (Mike) Harris 
former CIO steel union 
organizer and since Oc- 
tober 1948 labor adviser 
to the ECA French Mis- 
sion, has been named 
head of the ECA mission 
to Sweden. He succeeds 
John H. Haskell, who 


resigned. 





Commenting jointly on the Harris appointment 
Clinton S. Golden and Bert M. Jewell, labor ad- 
visers to Hoffman, said: **The contribution that 
labor is making to the success of the Marshall Plan 
is a real one. This second appointment of a labor 
adviser to a mission chief position signifies the fact 
that labor is giving more than token assistance to 
the recovery of Europe. American labor has a 
right to be proud of this appointment and the 
recognition it implies. 

“The administrative ability that Mike Harris 
has displayed in the labor movement makes him 
eminently qualified for his new work. He has long 
had a keen interest in civic and international 
affairs, as he has amply demonstrated by his past 
associations. We feel certain that the ECA mission 
in Sweden will gain much under his leadership 

Since October 1948, Harris has been labor ad- 
viser to the French mission. Harris has been 
prominent in the labor movement since he joined 
the United Steel Workers of America (CIO) in 
1937. In 1943-44 he was president of the CLO 
Industrial Union Council of Philadelphia. He 
entered the United States Army in 1944 and served 
until the end of the war. He is married and has one 
daughter. 








Gov. Ernest Gruening (seated) receives pen to sign 
labor bills as members of Alaskan legislature look on. 


Alaska’s legislature at its recent nineteenth 


session gave a “new look’’ to labor legislation in 
Uncle Sam’s northern Territory. New bills were 
introduced and old laws redrafted in the modern- 
iIZalion program. 

Heading the list of new legislation was a child- 
labor law limiting the hours of employment for 
minors under 18 to 8 in 1 day, 40 per week, and 
not over 6 days in 1 week, and prohibiting employ- 
ment of such minors in specified hazardous occu- 
pations. 

The work of minors under 16 is limited to a total 
of 9 hours combined school attendance and em- 
ployment in 1 day, and 23 hours of employment 
per week 

The Alaska child-labor law 


ment of minors under 14 except as newsboys and 


prohibits employ- 


in domestic service, baby sitting, and certain other 
minor exemptions As originally drafted, the meas- 
ure prohibited the employment of minors under 16 
between the hours of 7 p.m. and 6 a. m.—a severe 
blow to the high-school “baby sitting’? industry. 
Regardless of age, Alaskans take their government 
seriously and the baby sitters were no exception. 
Young girls tacked together signs, hurried down to 
the capitol to picket legislative chambers, and 
secured a specific exemption for their occupation. 
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Alaskan Legislature 
Modernizes 
Labor Statutes 



























Baby Sitters’ Lobby 


Blocks ‘Restrictive’ Law 


Favorable legislative action was also given the 
problem of wage collection. Two lien laws wer« 
passed for persons who are in a position to protect 
their own rights, as well as a wage collection law 
authorizing the commissioner of labor to accept 
assignments of wage claims when employees ar¢ 
unable to protect their interests. In addition to 
prov iding for the collection of wages, existing laws 
were amended to increase the exemption on the 
earnings of a judgment debtor to $150 per month 

Legislation was passed giving women equal pay 
with men for equal work. Introduced by Senator 
Anita Garnick, Alaska’s first woman senator, the 
measure was strongly supported by Representatives 
Barnes, Dale, and Gunderson—the three women 
lawmakers in the house 

Women pioneer in industry as well as on home- 
steads in the Territory. They own and operate 
mines and other industries, as well as a wide vari- 
ety of business establishments. They practice 
accounting, law, and mining engineering. They 
work in sawmills and on railway section gangs, in 
addition to the usual occupations for women 


A provision in new unemployment-compensation 
legislation allows 20 percent increase in weekly un- 
employment-insurance benefits for each dependent 
up to a maximum increase of 60 percent. 
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Women members of a maintenance-of-way (section gang) at Cantwell, on the Alaska Railroad, do the same 
work for the same number of hours as the male members of the crew. They also receive the same pay. 


The law permitting banks to operate on a 5-day 
week may set a precedent for the States to follow 
The majority of banks in Alaska have already 
taken advantage of this opportunity and are now 
operating on a 5-day week 

A compulsory-retirement system was created for 
Territorial employees with provision for munici- 
palities to come under the act on a voluntary basis 
For municipalities, such action is to be authorized 


bv local referendum 





EXTRA! Baby-sitter lobbyists win! They are excluded 
from bill prohibiting night work for children. 
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Old-age 
increased from $60 to S80 per month. Much of the 


pension maximum allowances were 
credit for this increase was given to Representa- 
tive G. E. Almquist, who has been active on behalf 


of Alaska’s senior citizens for many vears 


Main Industries 


Construction, salmon, and mining are three 
main industries in the Territory, all importing 
large numbers of employees for seasonal work. To 
protect migratory workers the legislature passed 
two laws, one holding the employer responsible for 
return transportation of migratory employees, the 
other requiring physical examinations before the 
employee coes to work in the Ter tory 


the 


To workers the biggest disappointment o 
session was the failure of the wage-and-hour bill, 
which lost on a tie vote in the senate after passing 
the house with a large majority. This would have 
required a minimum wage of $1 an hour with time 
and a half after S hours in 1 day and 40 hours pet 
week. 

Other labor legislation passed at the nineteenth 
session of the Alaskan legislature includes veterans’ 
preference in public positions within the Territory, 
limiting the transfer of experience rating credit for 
emplovees, and the oath of office for Territorial 
emplovees. 
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Safety Conference Program 
Already Shows Results 
First concrete results from the “action” program 
recommended by the President’s Committee on 
Industrial Safety at its March meeting in Washing- 
ton came from Michigan, Pennsylvania, and the 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers (CLO). 
In Lansing, Gov. G. Mennen Williams of 
State Industrial Safety 
May. The Philadelphia 


Safety Council reported to Secretary of Labor 


Michigan sponsored a 
Conference early in 
Maurice J. Tobin that, in line with the President’s 
Committee program, 150 firms in 22 Philadelphia 
manufacturing industries had reduced the accident 
frequency rate from 19.20 accidents per million 
man-hours worked to 6.13 in a 5-year period 
ending in 1948 

The Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, at their 
fourteenth annual convention commended ‘Presi- 
dent Truman for assembling the first national 
conference on industrial safety,”’ and called upon 
management to join “wholeheartedly through 
joint labor-management committees” to carry out 
the program. 

Acting as honorary chairman of the conference 
in Michigan, Governor Williams appointed George 
W. Dean, State commissioner of labor, as general 
chairman. Secretary Tobin was represented by 
William L. Connolly, director of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, who served as a technical con- 
sultant to the Michigan conference along with 
Charles Sattler of West Virginia, president of the 
International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials 

In a letter to Secretary Tobin, Walter W. Mat- 
thews, Philadelphia 
Safety Council, said that when the Philadelphia 


managing director of the 
program was initiated in 1943, the industrial plants 
first participating had an accident frequency of 
19.20 accidents per million man-hours worked, well 
above the national frequency of 14.52. By 1948 the 
Philadelphia participants had reduced their fre- 
quency to 6.13 against the national average of 13.26. 
The Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ine Workers (CIO), besides commending Presi- 
dent Truman for assembling the first national con- 
ference on industrial safety, urged State legisla- 
tures to enact needed industrial safety and health 
laws to be administered by adequate personnel. 
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Courts Back NLRB 
On Pension Plans 


Pension and retirement plans are no longer 


“fringe” issues, but are clearly within the circle of 
subjects on which employers are required by law to 
bargain collectively with their employees. 

The status of pension plans was established by 
the recent action of the United States Supreme 
Court in refusing to review a decision of a United 
States Court of Appeals upholding an order of the 
It held that an 
employer must bargain with his employees on such 


National Labor Relations Board. 


plans if the employees request it 

It was the first time that the question had been 
brought before either the Board or the courts 

The Supreme Court’s action was taken in a case 
involving the Inland Steel Co. of Chicago and the 
United Steelworkers of America. The Board, how- 
ever, conditioned its order on the Steelworkers’ 
compliance with the non-Communist affidavit re- 
quirements of the Labor Management Relations 


Act 
Bargaining Mandatory 


In this case, a four-member majority of the 
Board ruled that pension plans come within the 
scope of the provision of the act which makes it 
mandatory for both employers and unions to bar- 
gain collectively “in respect to rates of pay, 
wages, hours of employment, or other conditions 
of employment.”’ The majority opinion was signed 
by Chairman Paul M. Herzog and Board Members 
John M. Houston, James J 
Abe Murdock 


dissented. 


Reynolds, Jr., and 
soard Member J. Copeland Gray 


In the opinion, the majority declared 


“Realistically viewed, this type of wage en- 


hancement or increase, no less than any other, 
becomes an integral part of the entire wage struc- 
ture, and the character of the employee represent- 
atives’ interest in it, and the terms of its grant is 
no different than in any other case where a change 
in wage structure is effected.” 

In two other decisions coming soon after the 
ruling in the Inland case, the Board applied the 
same reasoning to group insurance. The Board 
ruled that various types of group insurance, like 
pension and retirement benefits, constitute an in- 


‘ 


direct part of wages as well as part of the “condi- 


tions of employment 
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The amount of leave with pay granted under 
collective bargaining agreements to an employee 
when death occurs in his family varies consider- 


ably, according to a recent Department of Labor 


survey of sample agreements. The survey was made 
by the Industrial Relations Division of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to determine, first, the amount 
of mourning time allowable to an employee with- 
eut loss of pay, and second, what is meant by the 
word “immediate”? when referring to a worker’s 
family. 

The clauses covering periods of mourning range 
from a simple and somewhat indefinite statement 
to a long and detailed presentation covering all 
possible emergencies, including the death of non- 
relatives. One agreement, for example, merely 
specifies “reasonable time off’; another grants a 
maximum of 16 working hours; a third allows as 
much as 6 days if the death occurs at a location in 
excess of 200 miles from the plant. Most of the con- 
tracts studied allow 3 days off without loss of pay. 


Immediate Family 


An immediate family usually included parent, 
wife or husband, son, daughter, brother, or sister. 
But one agreement did not define the term and 
another limited the immediate family to parents, 
wife, and children. Other agreements included 
the mother-in-law, father-in-law, brother-in-law, 
sister-in-law, and grandparents 

One of the shorter clauses covered the subject 
with the phrase “In the event of a death in the 
immediate family of an employee, he shall be given 
reasonable time off with pay to attend funeral 
services.’ ' 

In contrast, one of the more detailed clauses 
provides: 

‘Employees shall be allowed 3 days off w ithout 
loss of pay upon notification of a death in their 
immediate family. Such period shall not extend 
beyond the day after the funeral. Immediate fam- 
ily shall be understood to mean wife, husband, 
children, brother, sister, father, mother, mother- 
in-law, father-in-law, grandmother, and grand- 
father. Such allowances to be made only for regu- 
larly scheduled workdays 

“When employees are requested by the family 
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Leave With Pay for Death in Family Varies in Many Contracts 


to serve as pallbearers for a deceased employee, 
they shall be permitted to be absent from work 
without loss of pay not to exceed 1 day. 

“In cases of relatives not specified above, time 
off not to exceed 4 hours will be allowed without 
loss of pay for attendance at funerals. * * *” 

Some agreements, such as the following, grant 
4 days’ leave for death in the immediate family 
and 1 day for “‘in-laws,’’ with a provision for 4 
days’ leave if the in-laws were living with the 
employee. 

“In the event of the death of a father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife, or child of an employee, 
time off within his basic workweek will be given 
with pay up to a maximum of 4 days in order to 
attend the funeral and make the necessary arrange- 
ments therefor, or the 1 day for religious or similar 
observance in lieu thereof 

“One day off within the basic workweek will be 
given with pay to attend the funeral of a step- 
father, stepmother, stepbrother, stepsister, half 
brother, halfsister, stepchild, father-in-law, mother- 
in-law, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, grandmother 
grandfather, grandson, and granddaughter 

“In the event a relative listed under part 2 of 
this subsection was living with the employee at the 
time of death, part 1 of this subsection will apply.” 


UNESCO Invites ILO 
To Report on Forced Labor 


LAKE Success, N. Y 
cial Council of the United Nations has invited the 


The Economic and So- 


International Labor Organization “‘to give further 
consideration to the problem of forced labor, its 
nature and extent.”’ The invitation followed a dis- 
cussion of the subject held at the request of the 
American Federation of Labor, which also pre- 
sented the council with a memorandum on forced 
labor. 

In a resolution the council said it believes an 
impartial inquiry into charges that forced labor 
exists is desirable. The council also requested Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie of the UN “to approach 
all governments to inquire in what manner they 
would be prepared to cooperate in an impartial 
inquiry into the extent of forced labor in their 
countries.” 
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Thomas Millard 


(Circa 1640) 


Would Be Surprised! 


Apprenticeship methods changed 


greatly since Colonial times 


Three hundred and nine years ago, one Thomas 
Millard signed a document known as an indenture, 
binding himself as apprentice to William Pynchon, 
a craftsman in Springfield, Mass. 

In return for 8 years of service “in all manner of 
lawful employmt,” the indenture reads, young 
Thomas was to be compensated by “meat drinke & 
clothing fittmg such an apprentise & at the end of 
his tyme one new sute of apparell & forty shillings 
in mony.” 

Whether the youth learned his trade well is, after 
three centuries, a matter for conjecture, but the 
document indicates what it was like to be an ap- 
prentice in New England in Colonial days. 

senefits to the apprentice were meager. He was 
domiciled with his master and worked in a menial 
capacity for 60 or more hours a week. 

The indenture and the system of master-appren- 
tice re lationship were brought to this country in the 
early colonizing period from England and other 
Kuropean countries, 

The indenture derived its name from the fact 
that the edges of the first forms used m Eneland 
were indented or notched before the names of ap- 
prentices and masters were inserted. This indenta- 
tion identified the copy retained by the apprentice 
as a duplicate of the copy retained by the master, 


which was sunilarly notched 


Poor Exploited 


A flagrant practice ol carly times was the ex- 
ploitation of poor children in the name of charity. 
were 


Also exploited poverty-stricken men and 
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women who worked off their cost of transportatior 
from abroad by serving as so-called apprent Ices, or 
indentured servants. Included among those inden- 
tured and bound to masters were former prisoners. 

After the industrial revolution began, the cus- 
tom of domiciling apprentices with masters grad- 
ually disappeared. With the increasing size and 
impersonality of industry, the previous compensa- 
tion with board and lodging was changed by em- 
plovers to payment of wages, which were gradu- 
ated in accordance with a predetermined scale. 
The term ‘master,’ however, which originated 
during the days of “domestic apprenticeship,” as 


“Nlaster 


machinist,” ‘‘master plumber,” and “master car- 


it has been called, has been carried on 


penter” are terms familiar to al! 
However, domestic apprenticeship was still im 


practice in the 1830's, accordimg to indentures 
that have been preserved 

For example, a printer-apprentice mdenture 
effected in 1833 required that the apprentice serve 
his master faithfully, “his secrets keep, his lawful 
commands gladly obey.”’ In addition, the appren- 
tice was forbidden to “absent himself day or night 
from his said master’s service, without his leave, 
nor haunt ale-houses, taverns or play-houses.”’ 

Apprenticeship systems comparable with those 
of the present day were not established until the 
latter part of the nmeteenth century. During that 
period and the early part of 1900, the number of 
plants in which apprentices were tramed was 
limited, and the training provided was, for the 


most part, somewhat sketchy 
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One of the first examples of the graduated wage 
scale paid apprentices is that specified in an 1869 
ndenture of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
has been training apprentices in its maintenance 
shops ever since. 

Apprenticeship on a national scale in the United 
States was a natural outgrowth of an increasing 
eed for skilled workers during the boom days 


following World War I 


National System 


The decade beginning in 1920 saw a concerted 
effort for a national, uniform system of apprentice- 
ship, initiated by national employer and labor 
organizations, educators, and government offi- 
cials—Federal, State, and local. In the forefront of 
this movement were representative groups in the 
‘onstruction industry. 

In 1934 the Federal Government participated in 
the promotion of apprenticeship on a national 
basis. That vear the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship, which was originally interdepart- 
mental, was appointed by the Secretary of Labor 
to serve as the national policy-recommending body 
on apprentice training in the United States. 

In 1937 the national apprenticeship law was 
passed by Congress. This law (Public Law 308, 
75th Cong.), popularly known as the Fitzgerald 
Act, was enacted to promote the furtherance of 
labor standards of apprenticeship. 

As a result of this act, the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship was reorganized and enlarged to 
include an equal number of representatives of em- 
ployers and labor, in addition to a representative 
of the Department of Labor and of the Office of 
Education. Also Apprentice-Training Service (now 
known as the Bureau of Apprenticeship) was estab- 
lished as the national administrative agency in the 
Labor Department to carry oul the objectives of 
the law in conformance with the policies deter- 
mined by the Federal Committee 

In 1938 the Secretary of Labor appointed the 
General Committee on Apprenticeship for the 
Construction Industry, composed of representa- 
tives of national contractor associations and na- 
tional labor organizations in building trades 
The committee works with the Bureau of Appren 
ticeship in promoting the establishment of local 
management-labor committees and of programs 
in the building trades, 
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Today there are more than 233,000 registered 
apprentices in trainmg in over 560 skilled occu- 
pations under 110 trade classifications 

An apprentice named in a typical machinist 
apprenticeship agreement of today, for example, 
recelves a salary ranging from nearly $40 a week 
to nearly $60. Instead of working 60 or more hours 
a week, he works only 40. Instead of being bound 
body and soul to a master, as was the seventeenth- 
century apprentice, today’s apprentice is usually 
employed by a large company, as a member of a 
production force, and trained step-by-step on the 
job, as well as in the classroom. In addition, the 
workers themselves have a voice in training pro- 
cedure, through a joint management-labor appren- 
ticeship committee 

Apprentice Thomas Millard would indeed bs 
surprised. 

For further tribulations of Millard and his com- 
patriots, see ¢ raft Trainii q, Vesterda y and Today, 
a Bureau of Apprenticeship publication reprinted 
Write to 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States De- 


from the American Vocational Journal 


partment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. Copies 
are free. 


California, New York Lead 
In Registered Apprentices 


Over 25 percent of the 233,302 apprentices in 
training under registered programs at the begin- 
ning of this year were employed in California and 
New York, according to a study “Occupation Sta- 
tistics of Registered Apprentices” recently issued 
by the Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States 
Department of Labor. 

There were 32,866 apprentices reported em- 
ploved in California and 30,304 in New York 
Ohio ranked third with 17,010 recorded; Michigan 
was fourth with 13,453; and Wisconsin fifth with 
12,689 

The study contains a series of tables showing the 
number of apprentices registered in each occupa- 


tion. The largest number, 38,700, were reported in 


carpentry; 28,700 were in auto mechanics; 20,200 
in plumbing and pipefitting; 19,900 in machinist 
tool maker, and die sinker trades; 19,500 in electri- 


cal; and 14,000 in printing and engraving 
Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained free 
from the Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States 


Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C 
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idaho, South Dakota Establish 
State Departments of Labor 


Idaho and South Dakota have passed laws cre- 
ating separate agencies for the enforcement of labor 
laws, and Montana has made provision for submit- 
ting the establishment of such a department to the 
general election next year. 

A department of labor has been created in Idaho, 
replacing the former Department of Immigration, 
Labor, and Statistics. A commissioner of labor, 
appointed by the Governor, is to serve as head of 
the department. The commissioner is directed to 
inspect safety and sanitary conditions in places otf 
employment, except in mines, and to cooperate 
with the industrial accident board in administering 
safety provisions of the workmen’s compensation 
law 

Upon the request of any party to an actual or 
potential labor dispute, the commissioner or any 
interested party may apply to the Governor for the 
appointment of a mediation panel, from which the 
Governor may select a mediator. The act specifi- 
cally states, however, that neither the commis- 
sioner nor the Governor nor any member of a me- 
diation panel may arbitrate any labor dispute 
The commissioner may also, when requested by an 
employer or employee, determine the representa- 
tives of any collective bargaining unit by taking a 
secret ballot of the employees 

In addition, the commissioner of labor in Idaho 
is directed to spread information throughout the 
State on labor relations, working conditions, hours 
and wages, safety standards, and methods of pro- 
moting the welfare of all working people. He is 
also directed to represent the State of Idaho in 
dealing with the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, with the United States Department 
of Labor with respect to apprentice-training pro- 
crams, and with the United States Veterans’ Ad- 


ministration with respect to job-training programs 
South Dakota System 
Ir 


created 


South Dakota a division of labor has been 
The 


cd puty industrial commissioner is to serve as the 


under the industrial commissioner 


new commissioner of labor, who ts directed to en- 
force all the State laws relative to the employment 
of women and children- a duty formerly held by 
the State secretary of agriculture. The law specif- 


ically provides that the commissioner of labor has 
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the right to inspect places where women or childrens 
are employed. 

A former function of the industrial commis- 
sioner—to conciliate in labor disputes is also 
transferred to the commissioner of labor. If his 
efforts as conciliator prove unsuccessful, he is 
charged with the duty of conducting an impartial 
investigation of the matters in dispute. After such 
investigation, he is to make his recommendations 
for the settlement of the controversy, furnishing 
a copy to each of the parties and to the local 
newspapers for the information of the public. The 
act also gives the commissioner the right to call in 
two citizens to assist in the investigation and 
recommendations 

The new Montana law proposes an amendment 
to the Montana constitution that would provid 
for a department of agriculture and a separate 
department of labor and industry, replacing the 
present Bureau of Agriculture, Labor, and Indus- 
try. Each department would be under the control 
of a commissioner to be appointed by the Gove 
nor and confirmed by the senate, the duties of 
each commissioner to be prescribed by the legis- 
lature. This proposal is to be submitted to the 
general election to be held in November 1950 
Pension Age Reduced 
For Hard Coal Miners 


Retirement age for anthracite coal miners has 
been reduced from 62 to 60 years by action taken 
by the three-man board of trustees of the Anthra 
cite Health and Welfare Fund. 

A similar reduction in retirement age for bi- 
tuminous coal miners was made recently by the 
three-man board of trustees of the bituminous 
United Mine Workers of Welfare and 


Retirement Fund. 


America 


The anthracite fund, financed by operator pay 
ments of 20 cents on each ton of anthracite coal 
mined, covers approximately 78,000 members of 
the UMWA working in the anthracite fields of 
eastern Pennsylvania. The bituminous fund, sim- 
ilarly financed, covers about 400,000 soft coal 
miners working in 26 States 

In the cases of both funds, all other require 
ments for eligibility for pensions remain the 
sume —20 years’ service in the industry, member- 


ship in the UMWA, and retirement from the 
industry on or after the end of May 1946 
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Labor-Management Cooperation Spreading, Says AMA Report 


Progressive Management’s active interest in 
labor-management cooperation to increase Manu- 
facturing efficiency is shown by a recent research 
report of the American Management Association. 
This 200-page report, entitled “Greater Produc- 
tivity Through Labor-Management Cooperation,” 
was prepared by Prof. Ernest Dale of Columbia 
University. Undertaken at the request of AMA 
member companies, it indicates that formal 
cooperative plans integrating labor and manage- 
ment in a common effort to increase productivity 
are much more widespread than is generally sup- 
posed or than they were a decade ago 

It is the AMA’s policy to take no position on 
any particular management technique. The report 
states, nevertheless, that to the extent that such 
cooperation contributes to modern Management 
meeting its obligations to its stockholders, employ - 
ees, and the public, it is ‘“‘no longer a question of 
whether management can afford to let labor 
participate, but whether it can afford not to do so.”’ 

"" ‘ooperation of the type covered,” according 
to the AMA summary, “Is based on the idea that it 
is to the common advantage of management and 
labor (both organized and unorganized) to raise 
productivity —that only with increased output can 
both wages and profits be increased without the 
necessity of resorting to price increases. This 
viewpoint holds that much of the disagreement 
which exists over such matters as safety rules, 
output standards, quality control, is funda- 
mentally unnecessary because no real conflict of 
interests @XIStS Managers who favor cooperation 
point out also that the individual employee may 
take a real interest in output and efficiency only 
if he is given a sense of participation in the enter- 


prise. 
How It Works 


“Participation, in the cases studied, is through 
groups composed of management and employee 
members which meet regularly to discuss common 
problems. The degree of participation varies from 
company to company: (1) It may be purely 
informational, that is, management and labor 
gather facts on common problems. (2) It may be 
advisory --the meetings may afford both manage- 
ment and labor an opportunity to ask each other 
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for advice. (3) It may be constructive, which 
means that either party may initiate proposals.”’ 


Less Friction 


The AMA survey found that “where cooperation 
was successful in unionized companies [and 90 per- 
cent of the successful plans were in unionized 
firms] it appears to have narrowed the field of dis- 
agreement between management and the union. 
For example, companies report that where union 
members, either as individuals or as re presenta- 
tives of the union, participate in safety committee 
work, there is less pressure on the union to oppose 
disciplinary action for infraction of safety rules 
Similarly, a number of firms report less friction 
over standards of output as a result of then coop- 


erative plans. Some companies which have insti- 


tuted cooperation in training programs believe it 
has led to less rigid enforcement of seniority prac- 
tices, and hence to less disagreement over promo- 
tions.”’ In other words, by increasing the workers’ 
understanding of company rules and policies and 


by securing their advice on day-to-day shop prob- 
lems, progressive management has reduced both 
the area and intensity of disagreement in collective 
bargaining 

Many companies, both unionized and nonunion- 
ized, claim that cooperation has resulted in im- 
proved emplovee attitucds Compal! es that like 
cooperation said such things as: “In almost every 
case, efficiency has improved, and in some cases we 
have reached and even exceeded prewar stand- 
ards.”” *“There is unusual emplovee interest in 
company problems.” 

Cooperation is most heavily concentrated in 
medium-sized firms, according to the AMA 

The AMA report was based both on question- 
naires returned by 228 companies with over 
million workers and on 40 plant surveys in th 


field. These included hundreds of interviews with 


production and personnel men, union officials, and 
individual employees Views expressed by all 
groups on the Various aspects of cooperation have 


been recorded in the study together with a large 
number of case stories. The report also includes ar 
analysis of the factors which may affect the success 
or failure of the plans, and the future prospects of 


the movement toward cooperation 





Electric utility systems are likely to add between 
10,000 and 55,000 employees during the next dec- 


ade, according to a United States Department of 


Labor report. 

Power production Is expected to increase sub- 
stantially because of strong demands for electricity, 
and large plant expansions are planned. 

Utility systems now blanket the Nation and 
electric power jobs are found in all sections of the 
country. Many different types of technical and 
skilled workers are needed to insure the dependable 
electrical service that utility systems render, in- 
cluding such workers as electrical engineers, power- 
plant operators, linemen and troublemen, meter 
readers and repairmen, and workers in every major 
office occupation. In many communities the local 
utility is one of the best sources of interesting and 
steady jobs. In early 1949 there were 335,000 on 
the industry’s pay rolls. 


Steady Trend 


The report points out that for many years there 
has been an almost uninterrupted upward trend 
in the consumption of electricity, even during the 
1930’s. During the war there was a tremendous 
expansion in the use of electric power. Since then, 
sales of electricity have risen to new peaks because 
of new residential and farm customers, new appli- 
ances, and continued high industrial consumption. 
Utility systems will have increased production ca- 
pacity by more than 40 percent by 1952, and 
further expansion is expected 

Since much of the increased output will go to 
present customers rather than to new ones, in 
many areas it will be mainly necessary to revamp 
and raise the power-carrying ability of the trans- 
mission lines and distribution systems, rather than 
to construct completely new lines. There will not 
be a proportionate increase in meter reading, bill- 
ing, and other activities which are related to the 
number of customers. Because of these and othe 
factors, utility systems usually can expand output 
with a relatively smaller increase in employment 

Deve lopment of atomic energy power plants Lo 
produce electricity is not expected to have much 
influence on the industry during the next 10 to 20 
years Kven then the plants ure not expected to 
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40,000 to 55,000 Jobs To Open in Electric Utilities hy 1959 







































have much effect on employment in the industry, 
since they involve primarily a substitution of one 
fuel for another. 

These are the principal conclusions of a Bureau 


of Labor Statistics report on “Employment Out- 
look in Electric Light and Power Occupations.” 

Privately owned systems now account for the 
bulk of employment, and most of the increase is 
therefore likely to occur in them, the Bureau 
states. Systems in rapidly developing areas, in- 
cluding many sections in the western parts of the 
country, will show larger than average increases in 
production and employment 

Despite the large increase in the capacity of 
generating plants, there is expected to be only a 
small addition to the number of jobs for power- 
plant 
turbine 


workers, including the boiler operators, 


operators, and switchboard operators. 
Because of technological changes tending to dis- 
place existing substations and limit the number of 
new ones constructed, there will be few new jobs 
for substation operators. The extension of power 
lines to new customers and the changes in the 
lines to handle the expected higher output of 
electric power will require the employment of 
additional linemen and croundmen, the two largest 
occupations in the operating and maintenance 
departments of utilities. 

Jobs for office and technical workers, who to- 
gether account for almost 40 percent of employ- 
ment in the utility field, are also expected Lo 
increase. As many as 2,000 new electrical en- 


gineers will be added by utility systems. For 


many occupations, including electrical engineers, 
there will be more openings to replace workers 
leaving the occupations as a result of death and 
retirement than there will be new jobs. 

Bulletin No. 944) may 


be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 


The Bureau’s report 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., at 30 cents a copy 


Ratification Asked 

President Truman has requested the Senate to 
approve ratification by the United States of the 
International Labor Convention concerning statis- 
tics of hours of work in industry and agriculture. 
The convention was adopted by the ILO in 1938 
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Third Labor Attache 
Assigned to Department 


Willis R. Etter, vice consul at Shanghai, China, 
from 1946 through 1948, has been assigned to the 
Department of Labor under the terms of the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946 

He is the third Foreign Service officer returned 
to the United States and assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Labor this vear. The others are William J. 
Handley, formerly stationed in the Middle East, 
and Webster Powell, for 3! vears labor attaché at 
the United States Embassy in Sydney. Australia 


Reporting Officer 

During a major portion of his tour of duty in 
Shanghai, Etter acted as labor reporting officer. 
He returned to the United States in mid-December 
to familiarize himself with current American labor 
developments. 

Etter found living and working conditions of 
Chinese industrial workers fluctuating tremen- 
dously from month to month and even from week 
to week. In a month’s time, the prices of basic 
living essentials rose as much as from 200 to 300 
percent. He said that printing presses worked over- 
time grinding out more currency to meet wage obli- 
gations Which were based upon monthly changes in 
the cost-of-living indices 

He recalled that at one time in 1948 Government 
printing presses ceased printing CN$10,000 notes 
because each such note cost in excess of CN$10,000 


to print. 


Union Growth 


Etter found that both Nationalists and Com- 
munists have encouraged the growth of labor or- 
ganizations since the end of the war. In Nationalist- 
held areas, for example, unionization has been com- 
pulsory and subject to the sponsorship of the Cen- 
tral Government. The question as to whether the 
Government has been morally right in sponsoring 
a trade-union movement has been heavily debated 
in Chinese circles, Etter said. He added that China 
still lacks a sufficient number of trained and ca- 
pable union leaders to undertake the duties of main- 
taining a movement the size of the one workers 
there feel should eventually materialize 

Chinese labor leaders, Etter said, show a con- 
stant and keen interest in the activities and tech- 
niques of American labor unions. 
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Critic’s Time at Theater 
Is ‘‘Work,’’ Appeals Court Rules 


The First Circuit United States Court of 
Appeals, in Boston, has held that tim spent in 
theaters by a theater editor of a newspaper to se 
plays for review is compensable time under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, notwithstanding any 
custom or understanding to the contrary 

The ruling was made in a case which originated 
on one of the four newspapers—since reduced to 
two published by the Republic an Co., of Spring 
field, Mass. Annette Doyle, who reported labor 
and industrial affairs for the newspaper and ri 
viewed plays at night, was the employee in whos¢ 
behalf the American Newspaper Guild entered 
the litigation 

The newspaper-employer introduced evidencs 
to show that it had never previously paid any 
compensation for time spent by theater editors 
watching plays, that the position of theater editor 
was much sought after, although emplovees knew 
that time spent in the theater was uncompensated 
and that the employee in question received thi 


assignment with this understanding 


Liability Set 
Affirming the decision of the district court, the 
court of appeals held that liabilitv under the act 


did not hinge on whether the work was voluntary 


or agreeable to the emplovee but rather on 
whether the worker was performing services for 
the benefit of the emplovel with his knowledge: 
and approval. The act defines “employ” as to 
“suffer or permit to work.” The emplovee was 
required to spend time at the theater to be abl 
to review plavs. Therefore the hours spent ther 
were required to be included in computing ove! 


time compensation due under the act 


Women in Professional Jobs 


By 1949 the number of women in professional! 
and semiprofessional occupations was_ slightly 
above the 1940 total (by 14,000). However 
women constituted only 40 percent of all workers 
in this occupational group in 1949, as compared 
with 45 percent in 1940, according to the United 
States Bureau of the Census 

The professional and semiprofessional group de- 
clined from 13 percent of all women workers 
1940 to 10 percent in 1949 
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Expirations ot Union Contracts 


IRON AND STBEL AND THeirR PrRopvucts 


U. S. Steel Interstate—Steel (CIO April 30, 1950 
Reopening: July 16, 1949, on 60 days’ prior notice. 

Bethlehem Interstate—Stcel CLO April 30, 
1950—Reopening: July 16, 1949, on 60 days’ prior 
notice. 

Republic Steel April 30, 1950 
Reopening: July 16, 1949, on 60 days’ prior notice 

Steel (CIO 


1949, on 60 dav- 


Steel 


Interstate Steel (CIO 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube—lInterstat« 
April 30, 1950 Reopening Julv 16, 


prior notice 
MacHINery, Excerpt ELEcTRICAL 


Peoria, Ill Auto (CIO July 29. 
July 30, 1949, upon 30 to 60 days’ 


Caterpillar Tractor 
1950 Reopening 
prior notice 

New Britain, Conn 

Reopening July 5, 


Machinists (Ind 


1949, upon 60 days’ 


Fafnir Bearing 
July 4, 1950 
prior notice, 

Conn Auto CIO 

1949, upon 60 days 


Fafnir Bearing—New Britain, 
July 4, 1950 


prior notice. 


Reopening: July 5, 


Rockford, Ill. Auto ClO 
1950—Reopening: July 30, 


Borg-Warner July 29, 
1949, upon 60 days’ prior 
notice. 

Providence, R. I 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg Molders 


AFI July 1, 1949, 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT, Excerpt AUTOMOBILES 
Bethlehem Steel 
building (CIO 
1949, upon 60 days’ prior notice. 


I] Segundo, Calif 


Shipvards Kast Coast 


June 23, 1950 


Marine-Ship 


9° 
«, 


Reopening: July 

Douglas Aircraft Machinists (Ind 
July 29, 1949 

Todd Shipyards—New Orleans, La 
ing (CIO June 22, 1950 
ipon 60 days’ prior notice 

Wright’ Aeronautical— Woodridge, N. J Auto (CIO 
July 31, 1949, 


Marine-Shipbuild 


July 23, 1949, 


Re opening 


AUTOMOBILES 
Ford—lInterstate Auto (CIO July 15, 1949 
Eaton Mfg Cleveland, Ohio— Mechanies Edue. (Ind 
July 31, 1950 after July 1, 1949, 


ipon written notice 


Reopening Onee 


NONFERROUS Merats AND THuerr Propucts 


Mine, Mill (CIO July 


1049. pon 


Phelps Dodge— Douglas, Ariz 
31, 1950 


written notice, 


Reopening: Once after July 1, 
STONE, CLay, AND GLass Propwucrs 


Harbison Walker Refractories— Interstate Brick & Clay 
AFL April 30, 1950 teopening: July 1, 
60 days’ prior notice. 


1940, upon 
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Harbison Walker Refractories Interstate Stone (CIO 
May 15, 1950 teopening: July 1, 1949, upon 60 days 
prior notice 

Johns-Manville Products—Intrastate 
Labor Union (AFL)—July 31, 1949 


N a. Federal 


Textite Mitt Propwucts 


Silk & Ravon Mfg Paterson, N J Textile ClO 
July 31, 1949 
Pacific Mills—-Columbia, 8S. C 


1949 Reopening 


Textile (CIO July 16, 


Any time upon written noticc 


TRANSPORTATION 


( apital Transit oo. ©... Street AFL June 30, 1949 


Foop 
Great Western Sugar—Interstate—F LI AFL July 31 
1049 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propvucts 
Diamond Alkali—Lake Co., Mine Dist. 50 (Ind 


July 21, 1949, 


Ohto 


Propucts oF PETROLEUM AND CoaL 


Texas Citv, Tex.—Oil (CIO 
Reopening: May terminate July 1, 


Pan American Petroleum 
June 30, 1950 


1949, upon 60 days’ written notice 


Mininc, Merauui 


Machinists (Ind 
1949, upon 60 


Anaconda Copper—lIntrastate (Mont 


June 30, 1950 Reopening July l, 
days’ prior notice 


Mont 


Reopening: July 1, 


Metal Trades 


1949, upon 


Anaconda Copper—Intrastate 

AI June 30, 1950 
60 days’ prior notice 

Mont 


Reopening: July 1, 


Mine, Mill (CIO 


1949, upon 60 


Anaconda Copper—lIntrastate 

June 30, 1950 
days’ prior notice. 
Steel (CIO April 30. 


1049, upon 60 days’ prior 


Oliver Iron Mining—Interstate 
1950—Reopening: July 16, 
notes 


Conferences—Conventions 


July 1O-—-United Auto Workers (CLO Hotel Schroeder 
Milwaukee, Wis 

July 11--Washington State Federation of Labor (AFI 
Spokane, Wash 

July 18—International Stereotypers and 
AFL Los Angeles, Calif 

July 18-23 


Franciseo, Calif. 


Kleetroty pers 


Marine Cooks and Stewards (CIO San 


July 18-23 


of governments and specialized agencies on migration 


ILO’s preliminary meeting of representatives 
Geneva, Switzerland 
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Some Current Publications 


Consumers’ Cooperatives: Operations in 1947 Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 948. Contains general estimates of membership and business of 
the various types of associations, local and federated, and detailed data on 
the operations of the central organizations which provide goods and services 
to the local associations and carry on manufactures of numerous kinds. A 
feature of this report is the information on relations with labor unions and 
between rural and urban cooperatives, obtained in a special study made by 
the Bureau. 26 pp. 20 cents. Write to the Superintendent of Documents 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


er upation Statistics of Registe red Apprentices, December 1948 Bureau of 
Apprenticeship Technical Bulletin No. T-122. Free. Write to the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, United States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C 


Job Guide fol You g i orkers This booklet, a Federal security Agen y publi- 
cation, lists some of the more important occupations open to young people 
leaving high school, giving some ideas of the duties, hiring requirements, and 
opportunities for employment and advancement. Free. Available at local 
offices of the State employment services or at the Bureau of Employment 
Security, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C 

The Road to the Right Job.—An illustrated folder prepared to guide young 
workers in looking for a job. Published by the United States Employment 
Service of the Bureau of Employment Security, Federal Security Agency, in 
cooperation with State employment services. Free Available at local offices 
of the State ¢mployment services or at Bureau of Employment Security, 


Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Training Tool and Diemaker Apprentices at Taloi Describes how Talon, Ine 
manufacturer of slide fasteners (“zippers’’) trains apprentices for craftsman- 
ship in the tool- and die-making trade. Reprinted from Jron Age, February 
24,1949. Free. Write to the Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States Depart- 


ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C 
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The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early po tee — eo pa and toe ae “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
new 1 abo n overnment, fo 1e , 
OWS QDOUS IADOF ARG G Serf '. | and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
use of labor and management, in news : 7 

magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | Ts of labor and management what Gov- 
and international labor news. ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 
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